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a sojourn, for they were only provisioned for Islands. This second journey on foot was as 
the voyage of 1872, and it was unheard of suffering as the voyage in the boat, the cold 
that the sea should be closed before the last was extreme, and blinding snowstorms caused 
days of the ‘Tenth month. ‘they took an ac-/them to lose their way. In one of these storms 
count of their stock and found on close calcu-|tbhe two hunters disappeared, and with them 
lation that it was insufficient for the crew,|the hope of the little provision which so far 
vas composed of eleven men, there|they had been able to obtain. They reflected 
being only food enough for four or five per-|upon their situation with alarm. What should 
sons even were the rations distributed with|they do? Should they pursue their journey 
the most parsimonious economy. To attempt|with almost the certainty of perishing with 
to keep all together was to devote the crew|hunger? Or, should they return to the aban- 
to certain death, seven sailors, therefore, de-|doned houses, there to encounter prolonged 
cided to quit the ship, taking with them asail-|sufferings? In their distress they resolved to 
boat, some boxes of matches, two guns, a/cast lots: the lot decided that they should 
small supply of powder and lead, a compass,|continue their journey. They had still some 
a spyglass, fourteen biscuits, some tea and|food which they economized as much as pos- 
molasses, enough bears’ meat for one meal, |sible, and proceeded on their way slowly and 
one sauce-pan, one pot, and a hatchet. With|painfully. At night they dug holes in the 
this meagre provision they undertook their|snow in which to sleep, one of their number. 
journey, leaving on board Captain Tobiesen,|always mounting guard at the mouth of the 
is son, the first mate and the cook. hole, both to keep off the bears and to prevent 
The seven sailors at first dragged their boat|the snow so accumulating as to break in the 
on the ice for several leagues and set it afloat|roof of the cavern, and so smother the poor 
in an Open passage, turning the head towards] fellows to whom it offered so miserable a shel- 
the south in the hope of either meeting a ship|ter, and also. to arouse the sleepers who would 
or of reaching the Waigatz Islands, where|otherwise have died in their stupor. 
they were almost certain of finding at least} On the sixth night one of them died,—the 
an encampment of the Samoiades. Their eat-/others, exhausted, scarcely able to resist the 
ables were soon exhausted, a bear and some|tendency to sleep, famished and sick, aban- 
seals which they succeeded in killing, furnish. |}doned their sledge and almost all their uten- 
ed them with insufficient nourishment during|sils, to drag on a little further. In this way 
their voyage ; the sea became more and more|they made fourteen miles in two days ; all 
rough, the wind more violent, and the cold|seemed over, when they discovered a pile of 
greater. They proceeded thus for about three} wood and tracks of a sledge, which the snow 
weeks, when they descried land and two small|had not yet effaced. Were there men then 
houses thereon, these they eagerly entered|in the vicinity ? Hope electrified the unhappy 
hoping to find there some provisions, but their|travellers, who were reduced almost to the 
hope was disappointed; the houses were de-|condition of corpses, and they dragged them- 
serted and completely empty: they had be-|/selves with renewed energy along the track, 
longed to two Russians who had Jately aban-| which extended four or five leagues, and finally 
doned them. The Norwegianssoon recognized|reached a cabin inhabited by Samoiades, on 
that they were on Goose Island. Meanwhile|the southern extremity of Goose Island, at a 
the journey which they had just made under|spot called Gansenonos. The inhabitants of 
such trying circumstances had reduced them/the cabin received them with every evidence 
to such a state of disease and fatigue that}of the liveliest commiseration; they were 
they resolved to stay in this poor shelter, if}seven in number, three men, three women, 
it was only long enough to reéstablish their/and a young boy. This little group adminis- 
strength ; all had swollen feet, aud some frozen| tered to the needs of the unhappy Norwegians 
extremities. with so much tenderness as to restore them 
The two most healthy took their guns and/|to their feet. ‘ 
went out to hunt, while their comrades pro-| The camp of the Samoiades was well sup- 
ceeded to make some preparation for their} plied with provisions of all sorts, and particu- 
accommodation, they were so happy as to/larly with reindeer flesh, flour, tea and sugar. 
kill a seal, two blue foxes, and four reindeer,|They possessed two old flint-lock guns, which 
but the game soon became alarmed and could|they used very skilfully, and they used in 
no longer be found, it was therefore impossi-|hunting not only the sledges whose tracks 
ble to prolong their stay in this inhospitable|had been the means of saving the nearly dying 
spot. The Russians had left a little sledge, |sailors, but also small light boats which were 
which was more useful than the boat, because|/very useful in the pursuit of seals. Here the 
they could proceed along the shore towards| Norwegians passed the rest of the winter, 
the south on the sea, which was frozen to a/hunting with their hosts, when the weather 
midst of the solitude and darkness of the|considerable distance from the coast. permitted, and amusing themselves with games 
wr night, with the apprehension that the| After three weeks of comparative repose, |in the cabin when they could not go out. This 
,already excessive in the middle of autumn, they placed all their utensils in the sledge, to| healthful regimen completely re-established 
d not fail to become fearful in the winter.) which they harnessed the men who did not(the strength of all with the exception of one 
truly alarming feature of the situation|carry guns, and thus followed the line of the|man, who having been badly frost bitten re- 
the absence of the food necessary for such coast, always hoping to reach the Waigatz|mained in bed the whole winter. 
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ha For “ The Friend.” 
count of Recent Adventures and Suffering in 
the Arctic Regions. 


in account entitled ‘“‘Two Tragedies in 
| Arctic Regions,” has lately appeared in 
| French journal, La Nature, which, besi 
intrinsic interest, contains so instructive 
ral, that it has been thought well to trans- 
> it for the readers of ‘‘ The Friend.” It 
ight to state that some passages have been 
thtly altered, and some, describing details 
a very dreadful character, altogether sup- 
ssed; the account is substantially as fol- 
[S2— 
The Historical Society of Paris owes to 
French Consul at Christiania, and to the 
nister of Foreign Affairs, a detailed recital 
jwo tragedies, one of which has been briefly 
roduced in The Official Journal, taken from 
rwegian papers, the other is almost un- 
own in France. The two catastrophes 
nonstrate once more how vain have been 
hopes of the geographers, who thought 
ind, through the Arctic ice, ready commu- 
ation between the two continents, and the 
) great oceans of our globe; and also how 
ufficient of themselves are the well ap- 
nted houses of refuge which have been 
ablished in the far north for the shelter of 
ors obliged to winter there. 
the Norwegian vessel, “The Freya,” was, 
1872,.one of those strong fishing vessels 
ich Norway sends every year in pursuit of 
and walrus among the icebergs of the 
. Her commander, Captain Tobiesen, had 
a good voyage, and was preparing to 
rn to Norway, when, at the end of the 
h month, contrary to expectation, he 
d himself entangled in ice.on the north 
tof Nova Zembla. After vain attempts 
reak the ice or discover a passage through 
aptain Tobiesen informed his crew that 
must resign themselves to go into winter 
rs; this proposition was the more alarm. 
as it involved a residence of nearly nine 
nths in a country without resources, in 
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In the Third month, their firewood being stands in need of, finds words that are under 


exhausted, they deserted their cabin and used |stood by Him, to whom intercession is rightly|a few words by way of remark. 


the materials for fuel, substituting for it a tent 
of reindeer skin. The Samoiades, never passed 
a day without takiog exercise in the open air, 
they were also in the practice of drinking the 
warm blood of the animals they killed, and 
by these habits they were preserved from 
scurvy. In many particulars their character 
was that of savages, their intellects dull, and 
their temper suspicious. They had been under 
the care of Russian priests, whose langdage 
they spoke, but their views on religious sub- 
jects seemed very different from the*principles 
of Christianity; if they failed in killing im- 
portant game, they fired a shot at the sun to 
make the Deity more favorable to them on 
another occasion. They frequently quarrelled, 
but never forgot the courtesy which they 
owed to their guests; they neglected no effort 
to find the body of the man who had died on 
the way, that they might bury it, but their 
efforts were unsuccessful. 


(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
John Heald. 


(Continued from page 194.) 


“8th mo. 23d. At Limington, a large meet- 
ing collected, mostly not of our Society. We 
were preciously favored, though in the fore- 
part it felt to me that the strength of desire 
in the minds of the people was to hear words, 
and my mouth was shut for a time. Way 
opened to show that it was our duty individu- 
ally to worship God, that we could not do this 
one for another. Could we call an attention 
to preaching, worship? Was it reasonable to 
suppose that the hearing of words is perform- 
ing acceptable worship, when we consider that 
the Lord seeth not as man seeth; man looketh 
at the outward appearance, but the Lord 
looketh at the heart? 

The communication was impressive and had 
place with them, and I felt thankful for the 
favor.” 

At Parsonsfield, on the 24th, John Heald 
was again exercised on the same subject, and 
pressed upon his hearers the need there was 
for each one to labor for himself in religious 
meetings. That worship could not be per- 
formed through the medium of the ear; and 
that one cannot worship for another. 

“30th, First-day. We went in the afternoon 
to South Sandwich, where was a great collec- 
tion of people of various descriptions. A 
weight of exercise lay on my mind, which I 
sat under for some time. Men of note and 
distinction were present, and way opening I 
went on to show that my concern was to do 
my duty and no more, so that I might have 
a conscience void of offence toward God. It 
was suitable and necessary that we should 
know what was required, and attend to doing 
it, but our own will should be brought into 
subjection to the Divine will. We might 
learn a form of words which we might use in 
prayer, but our hearts might not feel them. 
We may have learned that excellent prayer 
taught by our Lord to His disciples, so as to 
repeat it very correctly, and say : ‘Our Father 
who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name, thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done’—when this 
act may be done in the creaturely will. Here 
is asking for His will to be done in doing our 
own will, and our will done and not His! Yet 
the soul that is humbled and feels what it 


made, and who delights to be called on in sin- 
cerity ; and is graciously pleased to hear and 
grant the humble, breathing intercession made 
according to His will. 

9th mo. 2d. My confidence is low and my 
mind humble. O how can I stand before the 
people, while I feel so poor and weak! Think 
on me, Omy God. The meeting [at Gilming- 
ton] was attended by a considerable number 
of people of different appearances. The pub- 
lic exercise was very trying, because that 
which I delivered seemed to have little or no 
entrance in their minds. I expressed sym- 
pathy with a discouraged state, which dis- 
couragement I apprehended was increased by 
the unfaithfulness of some who made a high 
profession. 


4th. At Concord, New Hampshire, I felt 


very great weakness, seeming as if I could 
scarcely hold up my head, but before the close 
of the meeting I felt a little strength revived, 
and I dropped a few expressions in regard to 
the profitableness of humility. At our lodg- 
ing a very precious opportunity took place 
with a considerable number of young people. 
In it, I felt a renewal of strength and confi- 
dence. Thankfulness filled my heart for the 
favor. 


6th. At Weare, I set forth the privilege of 


free Gospel ministry ; that as I did not loo 

to man for pay or applause, I was not bound 
on that ground to deviate to please or dis- 
please, as I only expected, if I obtained any 
good reward, to receive it from the Dispenser 


of good. On this ground, I thought myself 


under no temptation to gratify any with 
words. 

13th. At Richmond, being First-day, many 
came in and filled the house. I said, most 
thoughtful, religiously-concerned people, I 
suppose, when they assemble in this capacity, 
desired to find some profit, or gain some in- 
struction by it. Ifthis desire tends to quicken 
the attention so as to avoid that which is 
offensive to the great Giver of the desired 
favor, then it will be profitable. Evil will be 
avoided, and the desire will be extended to 
doing acceptable service. Here, ceasing to do 
evil, and learning to do well, will be experi- 
enced; and this desire will be known to be a 
living desire, living and abiding in the heart. 
As it is thus attended to, and that which is 
known to be wrong avoided, there will be a 
portion of peace of mind enjoyed; but if; at 
any time, such should indulge in what they 
know to be wrong, then condemnation ensues. 
This accords with what an apostle testified, 
If our heart condemn us, God is greater and 
knows all things, but if our heart condemn us 
not, then have we hope toward God. 

14th. Israel Laben conducted us to Pelbans, 
about forty miles. In this place we were told 
that David Buffum had a plantation worth 
$2500 sold for priests’ wages, the demand $8. 
This is the last meeting in New England Year- 
ly Meeting, and I have attended one or more 
meetings at each meeting-place of Friends in 
this Yearly Meeting. While I note this, I 
think it as humbling a prospect as at the first 
—the meeting time now coming on. How 
much satisfaction may be missed of, if I should 
be so unguarded us to advance counsel not 
called for by the Head of the church, or with- 
hold through human weakness. May I be 
preserved, and be faithful, and the reward is 
sure, , 


15th.’ I passed the meeting in silence, on 


19th. We passed on into the State of Ne 
York, to a meeting called White Creek. 
I rode on‘ the way to-day, I felt a particul 
satisfaction on a review of my past labors, n 
discovering that I had omitted anything 
quired, and that I had been careful not toe 
ceed my bounds. I now hope that if I 
through the remainder of my prospect, ax 
am favored to return home, it will be in peac 
20th. We attended the aforesaid meetin 
My labor was on the subject of Wee hol 
ing it to be a Christian duty. If it be d 
pensed with, what is Christianity without i! 
Can there be anything profitable in professio 
without knowing a performance of it? 
22d. We went t int Holly Meetin 
which lays easterly, and crossed the Gre 
Mountains on the way. We rode over ro¢ 
and stones, through woods and mud. 
Author of my existence knows my painf 
steps, and my desire to serve Him in s 
cerity. To Him I look for preservation, a 
on Him do I depend for support, and I look 
none else for reward for what I pass throug 
He has hitherto been my helper in the tin 
of need, and bountifully rewarded me. O mi 
His mercies and favors be continued, and még 
I be faithful to Him, that I may bless ai 
praise His holy name, who is now and evé 
astingly worthy thereof. Amen. | 
’ 27th. Attended Ferrisburg Meeting. I fe 
a weight of concern on my mind. The tes 
mony went to arouse the careless, the prot 
gate, and such as were desirous to stifle cc 
viction and live to the delights of sense; at 
also to encourage the well-disposed to contin 
in an humble, watchfal state of mind. © 
watchfulness is neglected, a state of ease ar 
formality is likely to follow. j 
30th, At a meeting on Grand Isle, Lal 
Champlain, I endeavored to impress on t 
children the necessity of obeying the cor 
mand, ‘Children, obey your parents in f] 
Lord, for this is right.’ When this was dor 
I said, ‘Parents, bring up your children © 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord, at 
do not provoke them to wrath.’ When paren 
do not walk in the paths of piety, how ce 
they train up their children in those pathi 
Will it do to say to them: ‘ This is the ws 
that leads to happiness, I would have you’ 
walk in it ; I entertain strong desires for yo 
welfare, but I am not ready to set you an ¢ 
ample, that I want you to follow; 1 want y 
to leave practices that I am practicing?’ He 
can a parent instruct a child to walk in 
way he should go, and not go in it himself 
The meeting became a solemn, instructi 
one, because of the overshadowing of Heave 
ly regard—praised be the Giver of the bles 
in Re ‘ ste 
10th mo. 1st. Ata meeting at Peru, amor 
other matters, J. Heald spoke of the anxi¢ 
attention which was given in settling te 
poral accounts, to have everything in reas 
ness at the time of trial, so that the pers 
might get his just rights, though the matte 
at issue were comparatively unimportan 
and contrasted it with the carelessness evin 
in regard to the day of final decision, wht 
some seemed scarcely to remember. > ) 
“4th. At Montpelier. The meeting was qui 
thronged, mostly of other people, Frie 
being few. My exercise became weight 
and [ found it my place to bear testimol 
among them, to encourage them to a religio 
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rse of living; in the first place, ‘ Forsake 
the assembling of yourselves together as 
manner of some is.’ I endeavored to show 
t it is our reasonable service to offer our- 
ves living sacrifices, wholly acceptable to 
d. Towards the close, I said, People had 
ers motives for going to meetings. Some 
nt with desires of doing their duty. I ap- 
hend some went to watch and look out for 
lts, and having found what they suppose 
be one, they treasure it up, they converse 
ut it, so that it gains a great part of their 
ention, and the mind comes to live on it, 
dit is very poor living, there is scarce poorer ; 
ereas if there was a looking out for some- 
ng useful and wholesome, it would be 
ener found.” 
The pithy remark of J. Heald, as to poor 
ing, brings to mind the case of a Friend, 
o lived in Eastern Ohio. He had taken so 
ch offence at something that had taken 
ce among his friends, that for some time 
declined to attend religious meetings with 
em. Whilst in this condition, a meeting 
as appointed near his home by a travelling 
a which he attended. The minister rose 
ith this remark, “ He that lives on the faults 
‘others is in danger of starving to death,” 
d so unfolded to him his situation, that he 
28 enabled to cast out of his heart the hard 
elings that had estranged him, and again to 
now the love of the brethren to prevail. 
er afterwards, he was peculiarly solicitous 
avoid every thing which would destroy or 
jure the unity of the meeting. 
(To be continued.) 


Crocodiles in Siam.— Crocodiles are more 
merous in the river at Paknam-Ven than in 
at at Chantaboun. I continually saw them 
arow themselves from the banks into the 
and it has frequently happened that 
areless fishers, or persons who have impru- 
ently fallen asleep on the shore, have become 
neir prey, or have afterwards died of the 
rounds inflicted by them. The latter has 
ppened twice during my stay here. It is 
musing however—for one is interested in 
bserving the habits of animals all over the 
rorld—to see the manner in which these 
eatures catch the apes, which sometimes 
ke a fancy to play with them. Close to the 
ank lies the crocodile, his body in the water, 
= only his capacious mouth above the sur- 
ace, ready to seize any thing that may come 
vithin reach. A troop of apes catch sight of 
\im, seem to consult together, approach little 
y little, and commence their frolics, by turns 
.ctors and spectators. One of the most active 
r most impudent jumps from branch to 
yranch, till within a respectful distance of the 
rocodile, when, hanging by one claw, and 
ith the dexterity peculiar to these animals, 
e advances and retires, now giving the croco- 
ile a blow with his paw, at another time only 
retending to do so. The other apes, enjoy- 
g the fun, evidently wish to take a part in 

; but the other branches being too high, 
hey form a sort of chain by laying hold of 
others paws, and thus, swing backwards 

and forwards, while any one of them who 
somes within reach of the crocodile torments 
aim to the best of his ability. Sometimes the 
errible jaws suddenly close, but not upon the 
udacious ape, who just escapes; then there 
re cries of exultation from the tormentors, 
y. Occasionally, 


who gamble about joyful 
wever, the paw is entrapped, an 


dragged with the rapidity of lightning be- 
neath the water, when the whole troop dis- 
perse, groaning and shrieking. The misad- 
venture does not, however, prevent their re- 
commencing the game a few days afterwards. 
—Moukot’s Travels. 


The State of ‘the Primitive Churches. 
Most men will acknowledge that the primi- 


tive churches, to whom Paul wrote hisepistles, 
exceeded in many respects the professors of 
christianity in our present age; and good 


grounds they have so to believe; for the said 
apostle, in his epistles, told the Corinthians 
“That their bodies were the temples of the 
Holy Ghost:” he told the Ephesians “That 
they were fellow-citizens with the saints, and 


of the household of God :” he told the Philip- 
pians “That their conversation was in hea- 


ven:” he told the Colossians ‘‘ That they were 
delivered from the power of darkness, and 
translated into the kingdom of the dear Son 
of God:” he told the Hebrews “That they 
were come to the city of the living God, the 
heavenly Jerusalem.” And Peter, in his gen- 
eral epistle to the churches, told them “ That 
they were a chosen generation ; a royal priest- 
hood; a holy nation, a peculiar people.” 

But is this our state? Can we say, from a 
sensible feeling, that the Holy Spirit of God 
dwellsin us? That our bodies are the tem- 
ples, in which we may behold his presence, 
feel his power, fear, worship, and serve him? 
Can we say that our conversations are in 
heaven? That we are translated into the 
kingdom of the dear Son of God, and live 
under the sceptre of his government? That 
we are come to the heavenly Jerusalem, where 
the great God is worshipped in spirit and in 
truth? Or are we not strangers to all these 
things, and yet persuade ourselves that we 
are the people of God, and good christians? 

The primitive churches had the honorable 
name of saints; we can give ourselves no 
better name than miserable sinners ; and what 
is the reason? Most of the forementioned 
churches, before their conversion, were but 
heathens; they were not born of christian 
parents, nor trained up in the christian faith, 
as we think we are; and after conversion they 
had but little preaching, in comparison to 
what we have; neither were they furnished 
with books so plentifully as we are. 

We cannot conclude that the kingdom of 
Christ, that then appeared in power, did, (as 
the sun in the firmament sometimes doth) 
show itself in the morning and be.no more 
seen all day; for the kingdom of Cbrist is an 
everlasting kingdom, and the new covenant 
that was made with the house of Jacob an 
everlasting covenant. Neither may we con- 
clude that God hath withdrawn himself from 
the children of men ; for he never forsakes us, 
unless we first forsake him. 

The apostle foresaw that there would be a 
falling away from the grace in which many 
primitive Christians were established ; which 
soon after his decease came to pass. But our 
preachers say, ‘‘Tbat the dark night of apos- 
tacy is over, and that we live in gospel days 
again ;” but if so, where are the fruits? We 
may, | confess, hear gospel words ; but where 
is the gospel power, by which believers come 
to be the sons of God, and to bear his image 
in righteousness? Why are not we, who are 
called Christians, grown to the stature of them 
that were born heathen, and brought up in 


dthe victim blindness and ignorance? Why are not we they go down into 


sanctified and made a holy people, as well as 
they? Why are not our bodies cleansed and 
made a habitation for the eternal Spirit, as 
theirs were? Why are not our conversations 
in heaven, or at least more heavenly than 
they be? The reason, to me, isthis: we have 
not built upon the same foundation that they 
built upon; for this we are to understand, 
that the heathen had not the Scriptures, as 
we have, and so could not frame a form of 
godliness therefrom, as many since have done, 
made up with good words, calling that godli- 
ness, and resting in an outward performance 
thereof, without any true conversion, or sense 
of that inward life and power that the primi- 
tive Christians came to feel; and found in 
themselves, through faith, and the operation 
of the eternal quickening Spirit of Jesus. 

The heathens, as well as others, were of 
God’s creation, (all nations being made of one 
blood,) and so had in themselves, as every 
man hath, a good spirit, as well as a bad; 
light, as well as darkness; something that re- 
proved them for sin, as well as something 
that tempted them to sin. And being, by the 
apostle, turned from the darkness that was in 
them to the light; from that which tempted 
them to sin, to that which convicted and re- 
proved them for sin ; they cleaved thereunto, 
confided therein, and became followers there- 
of; and by cleaving to the good, they were 
delivered from evil; by following the light 
they came to be translated out of the kingdom 
of darkness, and to have their conversations 
in heaven whilst they were upon earth. 

These built on a sure rock, a living founda- 
tion, on Christ, as he in all ages was, and still 
is, in his spiritual appearance, the light of the 
world, and life of righteousness; and, taking 
his eternal Spirit in themselves for their guide, 
turned from whatsoever they were thereby 
convicted of, and reproved for; by which 
Hsau, or the first nature, came to be supplant- 
ed, and He, whose right it is to reign, came to 
have the rule in them, and the government 
over them. 

And as the darkness that eclipsed the bright- 
ness of the sun of righteousness in them came 
to be removed, they came to have a clear dis- 
cerning what was of God, and what was self- 
ish, and to be denied ; and turning from every 
motion that was not of God, the body of sin be- 
came mortified, their insides became cleansed, 
the lump became leavened ; such as were car- 
nal became spiritual ; and this made them a 
peculiar people. 

And did we walk in their footsteps we might 
rise to their attainment; but if we build on 
words, and outward services without spirit 
and life, we can: never rise; for, as Paul said 
in another case, ‘If I speak with the tongue 
of men and angels, and have not charity, I 
am become as sounding brass ;” so say [in 
this case, if we hear men and angels, if we 
could live continually under the sound of good 
words, if we have no regard to that inward 
light which discovers the rising of evil motions, 
and power from God to turn from them, we 
can never mortify sin, cleanse our souls, and 
become a holy people. The work of sanctifi- 
cation is inward, and to be effected by inward 
means; nothing but inward light can expel 
inward darkness; nothing less than eternal 
life can deliver our souls from the power of 
death. 

Since men came to be persuaded that though 
they sow tares they shall reap wheat ; though 
the grave sinners, they 
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shall rise saints, and attain in another world] The Corrosive Action of Salt-water on Iron 
what the primitive Christians attained to in|and Copper.—A recent paper on this subject 
this world, their conversations have not been |calls fresh attention to the well-known chemi- 
in heaven, but in the earth; they have walked |cal action, and corrosion which takes place 
in darkness and not in the light; the god of|when these metals are brought into contact 
this world hath been served, and not the God/and immersed in salt-water. The rapid in- 
of heaven. And what future happiness this|crease in the number of iron vessels gives 
can produce, let the wise in heart judge.—|especial importance to the use of all precau- 
Hugh Turford. tion which may ensure their safety or prolong 
eee their existence. The writer shows that, for 
Scientific Notes, _ jexample, if a copper tube connected with a 
Waste Substances.—A recent work on this|ship’s pump be lowered into the bilge water 
subject shows that considerable progress has|in the hold of an iron ship, though it does not 
been made in rendering useful many sub-|come into contact with the iron plating, yet 
stances that formerly were thrown away as|through the bandle of the pump on the deck, 
refuse; though there is still great room for|a metallic communication may be made with 
improvement in that direction. Among the|the outside iron, which will form a galvanic 
most important matters that claim further|circuit, and lead to the corrosion of the 
care are the sewage of towns; the offal from | plating. 
cattle killed for their hides, horns and tallow| Drainage and Health.—Berlin has long been 
—as is done in large quantities in South|in an unsatisfactory state as regards drainage, 
America; and the refuse of cod and other|&e. An article on the cleaning and draining 
fisheries. Most of these are capable of being |of that city states, that the rate of mortalit 
converted into concentrated manures, which|has increased from 25.1 per 1000 in 1861, to 
have become an indispensable adjunct in the|38.9 in 1871. Tho mortality is greatest in 
improved systems of farming. summer. Its phases correspond to the rising 
Cotton-seed was formerly used as manure. land sinking of the underground water. This 
The weight of the seed is twice that of the|sinks in hot weather, and allows the free de- 
fibre, so that immense quantities of it are an- composition of impurities. The causes of 
nually produced. Now oil is largely pressed|death are largely infectious diseases, like 
from it, and the cake which remains is used diphtheria, dysentery, &c., which may in gen- 
for feeding cattle. eral be traced to the decomposition of organic 
In the neighborhood of tbe large saw-mills|substances. 
of Norway, vast heaps of saw-dust formerly! Carrier Pigeons.—With regard to the dis- 
remained unutilized, but now they are made|patch of pigeons from balloons, it was observed 
to yield spirit, pyroligneous acid, charcoal, by Birt and Gay Lussac many years ago, that 
potash, &c., they did not return to their cots, unless the 
In France, and other parts of Europe, the|balloon had been allowed to descend near the 
fur and skin of rats are sold at remunerative ground before they were liberated; otherwise 
prices, as well as their flesh. the air was too rare to fly in, and the animals 
Nebule.—An article on this subject, by|fell with accelerated velocity. In France some 
Prof. Young, in the Boston Journal of Chemis-\of the journals have a pigeon service. The 
try, gives the total number at present known National, e. g. employs for its later dispatches 
as not quite 8000. Of.these about a dozen|from Versailles, ten carrier pigeons, the ser- 
are visible to the naked eye, the brightest of|vice costing about 30 francs daily. The time 
which is in Andromeda, and the second in|of flight lasts from 15 to 20 minutes, accord- 
brilliance in Orion. Some of them are clusters ing to the state of the atmosphere and direc- 
of stars, which are so exhibited by telescopes |tion of the wind. In storms the birds are 
of high power, and others will probably pre-|often delayed. 
sent a similar appearance, as more improved| Sounds we cannot hear—To many persons 
forms of optical instruments are brought into|the voice of the field-mouse is inaudible. Some 
use ; but the majority show no such structure, |cannot hear the voice of the cricket, and a few 
but even under the highest telescopic power |are deaf to the voice of the sparrow, while but 
remain mere blotches of hazy light. In form very few can hear the voice of the bat. Some 
they are most commonly oval, and somewhat people will not hear the bat however close they 
brighter in the middle. In many instances may be to it, while others can hear it flying 
they are nearly circular and of uniform bright-|aboutin the open air, and indeed consider it to 
ness throughout. There are also a few an be anoisy animal. The voice of the bat is pro-|the creoles, and “ coati” by the Spaniards, is 
nular nebule which seem to be rings of the bably the shrillest sound audible to human|sometimes seen in captivity in the Indian 
shining mist; and there are double nebulw, |ears, consequently all animals having voices, lodges ; it is somewhat like the raccoon. The 
which, like the double stars, probably revolve | still more acute, are inaudible to us. An ant-|nostrils are arranged at the end of its long 
around each other in elliptical orbits; and|nill, for instance, may be as noisy to the in-/snout in such a manner as effectually to pre-. 
spiral nebulz, whose filaments are so arranged |habitants as a rookery is to us, and they might|vent earth and sand from getting up the nose 
as to suggest almost irresistibly the idea of albe totally unable to hear any sound whatever| while it is grubbing for worms, roots, &e. ; 
whirlpool-like movement of the whole mass. from human voices, in consequence of the dif.| this snout is exceedingly muscular, pliant and 
Besides these there are a multitude, in which | ferent range of hearing. sensitive: the creature has a curious way 0} 
the nebulous matter is distributed in streaks} A medusa was lately received at the Paris|protecting it*from a blow or threatened in 
and patches of most fantastic and unaccount- Aquarium, and immediately placed in a tank.|jury by putting down its head, and covering 
able formation. To this class belongs the great|Tt was soon observed that all the other marine|the snout carefully with its fore-paws. The 
nebula of Orion. . creatures around it perished. The water had|arms and legs are stout and strong, and th 
The Spectroscopic study of these interesting|been turned into vinegar. This showed that|feet are armed with claws like those of 
masses confirms the conclusion arrived at by|this was one of those rare specimens which|miniature bear. The habits of the tame 
the elder Herschel, that many of them are|secrete an acetic acid liquid. “quash” in my possession, which now runs. 
masses Of cloud-like substance, mainly gaseous, about the house like a cat, are very droll and 


They are in various stages of condensation; a interesting; it has formed a strong attachment | 
some granulating into star-dust, and some| Principles ean only be strong by the|to the little spider monkey, and they never | 


apparently collecting themselves around a strength of understanding, or the cogency of! seem tired of playing and frolicking together 
single centre to form a single sun. religion.—Dr. Johnson, their principal point of disagreement being 


A MOTTO FOR BOYS. 


A boy who doesa stroke and stops, 
Will ne’er a great man be; 

Tis the aggregate_of single drops 
That makes the sea the sea. 


The mountain was not at its birth 
A mountain, so to speak; 

The little atoms of sand and earth 
Have made its peak a peak. 


Not all at once the morning streaks 
The gold above the gray; 

*Tis thousand little yellow gleams 
That make the day, the day. 


Not from the snow-drift May awakes 
In purples, reds and greens; 

Spring’s whole bright retinue it takes 
To make her queen of queens. 


Upon the orchard rain must fall, 
And soak from branch to root, 

And blossoms bloom and fade withal, 
Before the fruit is fruit. 


The farmer needs must sow and till, 
And wait the wheaten bread, _ 
Then cradle, thresh, and go to mill, 

Before the bread is bread. 


Swift heels may get the early shout, 
But spite of all the din, 

It is the patient holding out, 
That makes the winner win. 


Make this your motto then at start, 
*T will help to smooth the way, 
And steady up both hand and heart— 
“Rome wasn’t built in a day !”; } 
Alice Cary. — 


Selected, 
THE WORLD'S COMPLAINT. 


Through all the changes of unnumber’d years 
I’ve rolled around the life-bestowing sun; 
Yet still each season fresh and bright appears 

As when my onward course was first begun ! q 
Spring with its new-born beauty does not shun, 
Awakening as of old the sleeping earth; 
And Summer in its brightness loseth none 
Of all its early loveliness and worth, 
Still blooms the flower, and glows the ripen’d fruit, 
And through the ground the tender rootlets shoot. 


And yet, alas! I long have been misnamed 
A desert wilderness,—a worthless clod ; 
And man, vain man, is not a whit ashamed 
Thus to abuse the bounty of his God, 
And say that, till he rests beneath the sod, 
There’s nothing worthy of his noble thought, 
But, day by day, he still must toil and plod, 
And seek but never find the object sought ; 
And me he calls a waste, a fleeting show,— 
A dismal charnel-house for man below. 
Charlotte Young. 


Coati.—The little animal called “quash” b 7 


THE FRIEND. 


Quash is generally sleepy during the day |doubt whatever that what is of him, He will 
e, and Jacko takes a mean advantage of}own. Wherever a true concern is given, there 
, and pulls him most unmercifully about} will be a way made for it, and in due time an 
bis long brusby tail, only to be disturbed |evidence will be granted of the unity of the 
is turn as he nods and dozes in front of|true church with such. 
fire after tea, by which time Quash has} These may be always distinguished by the 
pme very sprightly, and bustles about the|absence of self-sufficiency or self-confidence, 
m with an air of busy importance, carry-jand are always willing rather to bear than to 
his bushy tail straight bebind him, with|burden others, until the Lord shall be pleased 
acefully undulating movement. to make way for them. They are kept in 
Vhile at the ‘Blewfield’s Mission-House,|the child’s state, which is willing to receive 
ish was a source of great amusement and|help and instruction. 

e trouble; he was very friendly with all| Where there is a right capacity for judg- 
dogs, and, unless securely shut up, on|ment, we shall not have to observe one dear 
day he would invariably follow Mr. and|Friend seeing one way upon the subject, and 
3. Lindberg to the service ; and on one oc: |another another way. The judgment will not 
on, when unable to do so, he got into the|turn upon natural partiality, or that the truths 
ony opposite the church, and having|uttered are delivered agreeably, or that what 
ched himself on the extreme ledge, made]is generally understood by the term gospel 
h a disturbance with his peculiar cry*that|truth, has been brought forward in due pro- 
ne one had to be despatched to take him |portions. 
k.— Wickham’s Journey in Central America.| There is a great difference in persons—the 
natural temperament, the association, the 
education, the self-possession, natural or ac- 
quired, the easy choice of language and flow 
of it almost without effort—each of these fur- 
nish cause for additional caution on the part 
of the individual concerned, and not less so on 
the part of those upon whom devolves the 
duty of exercising a true judgment. 

In the present condition of our Society 1 
know of no question of equal importance to 
its welfare—except the primary one of indi- 
vidual vital religion—than this question of the 
ministry. 

There is still another class for whom I am 
deeply concerned, both for their own sakes 
and on behalf of the Truth. To those persons 
esteemed more or less highly as ministers in 
the various religious bodies now existing in 
the world, this concern has no reference ; but 
to those, whether standing in the position of 
recorded ministers or not, who claim to be 
Friends. 

The confusion that must follow the grant- 
ing of an equal claim to Divine authority and 
sanction, for discordant views on the most 
vital doctrines of the gospel, is so apparent 
that it cannot be admitted. I therefore con- 
clude that where an individual in our society 
persistently maintains and promulgates views 
of religious belief, at variance with the ac- 
knowledged doctrines of the gospel, as ever 
held by the society of Friends, he must be 
under a mistake as to his being called to the 
work of the ministry of the gospel within the 
pale of the society, when such principles, if 
adopted, would change the foundation upon 
which it can alone stand, and defeat its testi- 
mony to the world. This point is brought 
forward under a deep sense of its importance 
to individuals, and also to draw the attention 
of those who are in influential positions in the 
society, to the duties and responsibilities of 
their stations. Truth should be dearer to us 
than everything else, and to be a faithful 
watchman upon the walls is a weighty thing. 
Well may the poor instrument cry out, “ Who 
is sufficient for these things.” 

While I have thus written, it has been 
under the thankful belief, that we have at the 
present time many evidences that the Lord 
is at work himself, and that He is seeking to 
set up His own Kingdom in many hearts; 
drawing away from the many voices that are 
abroad in the world to himself; which is un- 
doubtedly as much the design of Him who is 
the Lord of life and glory, to day, as it hath 


For “The Friend.” 
Che pages of ‘‘ The Friend” seem to offer a 
able medium for drawing the attention of 
lends to the following subject :— 
[he apostle Paul used this language in refer- 
se to the gift of ministry: ‘‘ We have this 
asure in earthen vessels that the excellency 
the Power (by which alone it can be rightly 
brcised) may be (seen to be) of God, and not 
as ;” and again he says: “ Not that we are 
ficient of ourselves to think any thing as of 
selves, but our sufficiency is of God; who 
o hath made us able ministers of the New 
stament, (or New Covenant), not of the 
ter, but of the Spirit: for the letter killeth, 
the Spirit giveth life.” And, indeed, the 
of all trué ministry is by the Spirit; and 
ul saith again, ‘‘ As every man hath re- 
ved the gift, even so minister the same one 
another, as good stewards of the manifold 
ace of God. If any man speak, let him 
ak as the oracles of God; if any man min- 
er let him do it as of the ability which God 
veth, that God in all things may be glorified 
rough Jesus Christ, to whom be praise and 
iminion forever and ever. Amen.” And writ- 
x of the dispensation of the gospel which 
is committed to him, he says: “ Whereof I 
as made a minister according to the gift of 
e grace of God, given unto me by the ef- 
stual working of His power.” 
The writer concludes that there is not an 
dividual in the position of a minister in our 
ciety who is not sensible of mistakes, and 
‘his liability to err, and of the consequent 
sed of constant watchfulness unto prayer, 
at he may be kept upon the right ground 
his ministry; that is, made sensible from 
me to time, of a fresh baptism and renewed 
ercise on that account; for is not the lan- 
nage of our Holy Redeemer applicable here- 
, “For every one shall be salted with fire, 
id every sacrifice salted with salt.” 
Isaac Penington says: “The ministry of 
1e New Testamentis a ministry of the Spirit, 
d it cannot be without the Spirit. He that 
ill be a true minister must receive both his 
ift, his ministry, and the exercise of both 
rom the Lord.” 
In drawing this high character for a true 
inistry, it is far from my aim to place the 
mallest impediment in the way of the least 
nild of the Heavenly Father's family, upon 
hom He hath laid his hand to bring them 
orth in this weighty service—I entertain no 
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been in any age of the world, and equally im- 
portant for all to experience for their own 
establishment on the everlasting Rock and 
foundation. 

We must never fail to remember that we do 
not go to meeting to hear words, but to wait 
upon and to worship Him who is a spirit, and 
that unless we attain to a sense of this in 
some degree, we do not realize the full bene- 
fit of such a duty; and where there is an 
itching ear, an undue desire for words, the 
spring of true ministry is often obstructed. 

May it not be said of a truth, that it isa 
day when the call is going forth for a deeper 
inward travail of spirit in our meetings, for 
the arising of that which is the true life of 
the church; when the language should be 
more feelingly known and read in the lines 
of our own experience, “Deep calleth unto 
deep at the noise of thy water spouts, all thy 
waves and thy billows are gone over me.” 
Then in the Lord’s own time He will arise, 
cause his dependent, trusting, waiting child- 
ren to sit down at His table; He will gird 
himself and come forth and serve them. We 
should enter into His courts with thanks- 
giving, and into His gates with praise. 


Adventures with Canada Wolves.—Along the 
line of the Grand Trunk railroad, between the 
Island Pond Station and the French village 
of Canticook, in Canada, a distance of eigh- 
teen miles, the country is almost an unbroken 
forest, and wild animals are frequently seen 
beside the road staring in wonder at the 
passing trains, while deer, foxes, lynxes and 
wolves often bound across the rails in front 
of the locomotive. Some years since the lat- 
ter animals were remarkably plenty, some- 
times appearing in droves of a dozen or twenty. 

One evening, late in the autumn, a young 
man had occasion to pass along this lonesome 
way on foot, and had not accomplished more 
than half the distance when he heard a crack- 
ling in the bushes at the side of the track, de- 
noting the presence of some wild animal. 
Thinking to frighten the creature he threw a 
stone toward the place where it appeared to 
be. 

This was answered by a howl from the 
wolf, for such it was; and what added to the 
discomfort of the situation, various other 
howls were echoed and re-echoed by wolves 
from all sides, and they soon began to close 
in around the now thoroughly frightened man, 
who started on arun, but was soon obliged 
to slacken his pace from sheer exhaustion. 
Although the pack of wolves now numbered 
about twenty, they still, for some reason, failed 
to attack him, but surrounded him at the dis- 
tance of a few paces, each moment growing 
bolder and bolder. In his desperation he 
picked up stones and threw toward them, at 
which they would scatter for a brief period, 
and he would make another effort to escape 
them, which, however, would prove useless, 
for as soon as he turned to run they would 
again surround him, and the only method by 
which he could keep them at bay was to keep 
up the shower of missiles, shouting at the 
top of“his voice. 

But even this resource was fast failing him, 
as he was well nigh exhausted and ready to 


drop with fatigue and fright, when suddenly 
unexpected assistance arrived. He heard afar 
‘off a low rumble and knew that a train was 
‘approaching. Could he only hold his fierce 
enemies at bay until its arrival he felt that 
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he would be safe. He redoubled his efforts, 
and soon the rumble of the train grew louder, 
and the headlight of the locomotive appeared 
around a curve. The hunted man now gave 
up the unequal contest with the savage brutes, 
and, facing the approaching train, threw up 
his arms and concentrated all his energies in 
aloud call for help, which was heard above 
the rattle of the cars. The engineer whistled 
“down brakes,” the train came to a stand 
still, and the poor fellow, more dead than 
alive, climbed into the cab of the engine and 
fainted, and it was only after the arrival at 
the next station that he was able to relate 
his terrible experience. 


spare, neither have Thou pity, till thou hast| those around them? According to that st 
brought forth judgment unto victory. ing passage in one of the Apocryphal writi1 
I remember hearing that on an occasion of setting forth the language of the ungodly 
Dr. Johnson going to see David Garrick, who specting the righteous, so will it be respect 
then had just had his house repaired, expand-|such a people or person as I have describ 
ed, and richly furnished, the former said to|‘He is not for our turn, he is clean contr. 
him, “ David, David, these are what make death| to our doings; he was made to reprove 
beds terrible; these are what make death thoughts; he is grievous unto us even to 
beds terrible.” This suggests the thought,| hold ; for his life is not like other men’s, 
that we should, while making provision for ways are of another fashion.’ ” 
the poor body a little while here, keep pre- (To be concluded.) 
eminently in view the enduring inheritance 
in heaven for the dedicated and faithful; as 
well as how we shall look upon the fleeting 
things of time when the solemn message 
comes, to bid a final farewell and leave them ; 
remembering the preceptive line, 


The Greatest Crop of the World—A qu 
tion widely discussed involves the relat 
value of the wheat, cotton, tea and hay cre 
of the world. ,Which of these products ¢ 
ploys the greatest amount of the world’s ca 
tal? It is said that hay leads the rest, a 
the items that enter into the account 
stated are somewhat startling. Cotton a 
tea are local crops, while hay is produc 
everywhere the world over, and thus the h 
crop greatly outweighs either of the otk 
two. The aggregate reported value of - 
farm products for 1870 was $2,447,538, 65 
but as this includes additions to stocks, “b 
terments,” &c., it is probably too high. N¢ 
the hay crop for that year—that is the gre 
dried and cured for use or sold—is reported. 
over 27,000,000 tons. This, at half the sellii 
price in the large cities, would amount 
$405,000,000, and is far greater than the ; 
gregate home value of the cotton crop or a 
other crop. But the cured “hay” is but 
portion of the grass crop. The other porti 
is used on the ground, and it requires co 
siderable calculation to get at the value 
used, even in the roughest way. 

In the first place live stock, including horn 
cattle, horses, sheep, swine, &c.,'to the val 
of $1,525,000,000, were fed from it that ye 
Averaging the lives of these at five years 
have one-fifth of that sum as representing t 
grass fed to them in 1870, namely: $305,00( 
000; next we find the value of the anima 
slaughtered for food in that year to be $308 
000,000, and as this is an animal product, tk 
whole of it will for the present be credited 
the grass crop; next we find that the but 
crop of 1870 was 514,000,000 pounds, whie 
at the low average of 25 cents, amounts t 
$128,000,000, and this goes to the credit < 
grass; next we have 235,000,000 gallons ¢ 
milk, which, averaged at the low estimate 
10 cents per gallon, adds $25,000,000 mor 
to the credit of the grass crop; then we hay 
100,000,000 pounds of wool at 25 cents 
pound, adding $25,000,000 more; and, finalls 
53,000,000 pounds of cheese, at 10 cents, ad 
ing $5,000,000 to the total of these credit 
tothe grass crop of 1870, which aggregate 
$887,000,000. 


For ‘The Friend.” 


Inconsistencies; or a Departure from Simplicity 
in our Dwellings and Families. 


When I look at the costly modern resi- 
dences of some of our members, with the rich 
surroundings outwardly, and the style, the 
decorations, the fulness, the excess within, I 
can hardly suppress the exclamation or en- 
quiry, Are these the dwellings of self-denying 
Quakers, who claim for themselves a higher 
standard, and one calling for greater plainness 
and simplicity than other religious professors? 
Surely, then, may such professors query, 
wherein lies the difference between us? If 
you, say they, are a cross-bearing, world-re- 
nouncing people, following a meek and lowly 
and crucified Saviour, who, though Lord of 


all, had not where on earth to lay his head;|that is in Christ. So that instead of helping 
if you as strangers and pilgrims here below, this interesting class against that which would 
are walking in the straight and narrow way|dim the beauty of their minds, parents may 
to his kingdom above, then away with self. unadvisedly put stumbling blocks in their 
denial and the restraints of the Cross; since, way ; and, it is sometimes to be feared, offend 
in the expressive language of conduct, things|the Divine witness and meek and lowly ap- 
discordant can be so reconciled as to admit, pearance of the Saviour in their bosoms. 
notwithstanding the Saviour’s negative, of Moreover these earthly attractions so coincid- 
serving two masters—God and the world ;ling with the natural, fallen propensities of the 
and also while taking our fill of earthly enjoy-| human heart, to which “the lust of the flesh, 
ments, to allow the keeping of the heavenly |the lust of the eye, and the pride of life,” are 
inheritance in reversion, after all of this life so congenial, and having the example and 
shall have ceased to please and to captivate| therefore sanction of the parents superadded, 
the affections and the heart. they anon take deep root in human nature’s 

Is it not to be feared that the accumulated] fruitful soil, and thence, unless Divine grace 
wealth of Friends, with all the flesh-loving powerfully interposes, become confirmed with 
appliances it can purchase, has had the effect years, and bring forth fruit after their kind; 
to dim the spiritual vision, to infatuate the and inducing a state of mind in which there 


heart, and to cause the affections to be more}is but little entrance for the suggestive truth : 
set upon the things of earth, with which we are 


so intimately surrounded and associated, than 
on the things of heaven—the recompense of 
the reward of a well spent life beyond? Thus 
causing us to lose, in measure, our spirituality 
and meekness, our simplicity and humility, 
and to become more conformed to the world, 
and thence reconciled to the fashion and 
luxury and ways of the carnal mind, which 
is enmity against God; and verifying the Sa- 
viour’s words: “ Where your treasure is, there 
will your hearts be also.” O, then, let us 
search our houses, and above all our hearts! 
After the exhortation of the prophet, “ Let 
us search and try our ways, and turn again 
to the Lord.” That is, let us see if there is 
any thing in or about us, over which we have 
influence, that His controversy is with * What 
@ precious entreaty was that of the Psalmist, 
and its record a rich legacy to us :— Search 
me, O God, and know my heart; try me, and 
know my thoughts; and see if there be any 
wicked way in me, and lead me in the way 
everlasting.” Whereupon, may the language 
of each of our hearts be, Let not Thine eye 


“They build too low, who build beneath the skies.” 


The effect of these things is perhaps notice- 
able most upon, and prejudicial to the suscep 
tible minds of children. The desire of appear- 
ances and outward greatness in them, being 
without the ballast of religious weight and 
depth, is likely to elate the heart and lead 
into a disregard of our Christian principles 
and testimonies; and thus if not the parents, 
at least their precious offspring, for whom 
they must give an account, are likely to be 
carried away by the overflowing flood of show 
and worldliness thus setting in upon them. 
Thus their tender minds, it may be, through 
the unfaithfulness of those set over them, be- 
come gradually corrupted from the simplicity 


“Man needs but little here below, 
Nor needs that little long.” 


The subjoined are extracts relative to this 
subject from the pen of several writers. 

“Picture to thyself,” says John Barclay, 
“any set of people raised up to a deep sense 
of religion, and carrying out their watchful- 
ness and self-denial to all branches of their con- ‘ 
duct, and endeavoring to follow that exhorta-| Now let us add the value of the “ hay 
tion, ‘Be ye holy in all manner of conversa- crop as given above—viz: $405,000,000—an 
tion,’ and whatsoever ye ‘do in word or deed,/we have a grand total for “hay” and the pr 
do all to the glory of God, &¢. Would they | ducts of grass consumed on the ground amoun 
not soon come to be distinguished from other ing to $1,292,000,000. This is, of course, sub 
people, who follow the course of this world,|ject to the deduction, as the meat, but er 
or who secretly yearn after their own heart’s milk, cheese, and wool-producing animals Zo) 
lusts, and comfort themselves with trying to}sume other food beside grass and hay. : 
think there is nothing in this and the other| make ample allowance for this, we deduct th 
little thing, and that religion does not consist|entire value of the corn and oat crops of 187 
in these things? Would they not soon find| estimated at $270,000,000 and this leaves @ 
themselves to be ‘a peculiar people,’ a singu-|remainder of $1,082,000,000 to be credited té 
lar people, a very simple people ;—their out-|the hay and grass crop of that year, wh 
ward appearance, their manners, their very|the reported aggregate of all the farm 
gestures, restrained and regulated after a|ducts was $2,448,538,658. If our estim 
mode totally contrary to the generality ofi make even the roughest approach to accurac 
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value of that crop was two-fifths of the 
egate value of all farm products, and 
e we may infer that two-fifths of the capi. 
hen invested in agricultural pursuits was 
ted to the grass crop, and this in the 
ed States equals (in round numbers) 
5,000,000. From these figures the de- 
ion is palpable that King Cotton is un- 
ned and dethroned, and we may be forced 
imit that all “flesh” and all else is hay if 
‘orass.”’—Memphis Appeal. 


Selected for ‘*The Friend.” 
‘oe to that man by whom the offence cometh.”— 
xviii. 7 
.e following is a part of an epistle to the 
nthian church in that day, written by the 
an Clement; whom, says William Paley, 
sant writers, without any doubt or scru- 
assert to have been the Clement whom 
ypostle Paul thus mentions, (Phil. iv. 3.) 
th Clement also, and other of my fellow- 
ers, Whose names are in the book of 
W. P. goes on to introduce it by saying. 
e meekness Of the Christian character 
1s throughout the whole of that excellent 
. The occasion called for it. It was to 
ose the dissensions of the church of Co- 
, and the venerable hearer of the apos. 
loes not fall short, in the display of this 
siple, of the finest passages of their writ- 
He calls to the remembrance of the 
athian church its former character, in 
h ‘ye were all of you,’ he tells them, 
ible-minded, not boasting of anything, 
ing rather to be subject than to govern, 
ive than to receive, being content with 
9ortion God had dispensed to you, and 
<ening diligently to his words; ye were 
ged in your bowels, having his sufferings 
ys before your eyes. Ye contended day 
night for the whole brotherhood, that 
compassion and a good conscience the 
ser of his elect might be saved. Ye were 
"e, and without offence, towards each other. 
ewailed every one his neighbor’s sins, es- 
ing their defects your own.’ His prayer 
hem was the ‘return of peace, long- 
‘ing, and patience,’ and his advice to 
, who might have been the occasion of 
ence in the society, is conceived in the 
spirit, and with a perfect knowledge of 
hristian character: ‘Who is there among 
hat is generous? Who that is compas- 
te? Who that has any charity? Let 
ay : If this sedition, this contention, and 
schisms be upon my account, I am ready 
part, to go away whithersoever ye please, 
lo whatsoever ye shall command me, only 
2 flock of Christ be in peace with the elders 
re set over it. He that shall do this, shall 
» himself a very great honor in the Lord ; 
here is no place but what will be ready 
seive him: for the earth is the Lord’s, 
he fullness thereof. These things they, 
have their conversation towards God, 
o be repented of, both have done, and 
lways be ready to do.’” 


350, 3d mo. 11th. There is need of more 
ous depth and feeling in many, to qualify 
for service in the church- * * * The 
nt state of the Society, calls for a more 
t travail, on the part of those who are 
dle of it, and a more united application to 
reat Head of the church, for wisdom and 
zth to labor for reformation among us.— 
al of William Evans. | 


The Values of Gold and Silver.—Many peo- 
ple have a desire to know the value of gold 
and silver in bulk, and to this end we have 
secured the following from Professor J. F. L. 
Schirmer, superintendent of the branch mint 
in this city, and it may be relied upon as cor- 
rect. The fineness of Colorado gold and the 
calculation of values on gold and silver are 
also given. It is a matter of considerable 
value, and should be cut out and preserved. 

One ton (2,000 pounds avoirdupois) of gold 
or silver contains 29,163 troy ounces, and, 
therefore the value of a ton of pure gold is 
$602,799.21, and of a ton of silver is, $37,- 
704.84. 

A cubic foot of pure gold weighs 1,218.75 
pounds avoirdupois; a cubic foot of pure silver 
weighs 656.25 pounds avoirdupois. 

One million dollars gold coin weighs 3,685.8 
pounds avoirdupois; one million dollars silver 
coin weighs 58,929.9 pounds avoirdupois. 

If there is one per cent. of gold or silver in 
one ton of ore, it contains 291.63 ounces, troy, 
of either of these metals. 

The average fineness of the Colorado gold 
is 781 in 1,000, and the natural alloy: gold, 
781; silver, 209; copper, 10: total 1,000. 

The calculations at the mint are made on 
the basis that 43 ounces of standard gold, or 
900 fine (coin), is worth $800, and 11 ounces 
of silver, 900 fine (coin), is worth $12.80.— 
Denver News. 


Corrupting food! for any to feed upon the 
faults of others. These things stagnate the 
circulation of life in meetings, and may be 
compared to the foxes which spoil the precious 
vines. 
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The matter of first moment for the wel- 
fare of our religious Society, is that its mem- 
bers should be brought individually under 
the government of the Spirit of Truth; in 
order that they may be begotten into the one 
Divine life, and grow up in true brotherly 
love and fellowship. Were this happily the 
case, though there might be less need for the 
frequent exercise of the gift of gospel minis- 
try, as each one would be better prepared to 
receive strength, encouragement and instruc- 
tion immediately from the fullness of Christ, 
it would be still an invaluable blessing to the 
church, and the danger would be greatly 
lessened of a spurious ministry springing up 
or being tolerated, or its evil ‘effects widely 
spreading. 

But in the present state of the Society, with 
some crying Lo! here is Christ, and others 
Lo! He is there, it is of the utmost import- 
ance that all who desire to stand firmly for 
the doctrines and testimonies of the gospel, 
which the Head of the church requires Friends 
to maintain and illustrate before the world, 
should not allow themselves to be moved 
from the ground on which Friends have al- 
ways rested their claim to possess a true, 
gospel ministry—a ministry prepared and 
authorized by Him who is Head over all 
things to his church. We are therefore glad 
that this subject has been discreetly treated 
by a valued correspondent, whose views will 
be found in our columns to day. 

We think no one whose spiritual faculties 


{ 


are not benumbed, can fail to know, that 
while we are yet blessed with a living gospel 
ministry, there is also a ministry of words, or 
of the letter, acquired by imitation or study 
and practice ; often accompanied avith fluency 
of speech and fervency of manner, but lacking 
the baptizing power of the Holy Ghost. The 
latter may tickle the ears and arrest the at- 
tention of those who prefer to be amused by 
fluent doctrinal teaching, to striving to have 
their minds turned to the gift of grace within, 
and waiting, in the silence of all flesh, to at- 
tain to that worship which is in spirit and in 
truth; but it begets its own likeness, and 
though the words may be sound, and be re- 
ceived in the understanding, they cannot build 
any one upon the most holy faith of the gos- 
pel: ‘ The kingdom of God is not in word, but 
in power.” 

Daniel Wheeler said in one of our meet- 
ings, “There is a ministry in this land which, 
if not checked, will eat out every green thing.” 
Have not its ravages been fearfully extensive 
in some. parts of the heritage? It is one of 
the natural consequences of an unauthorized 
and spurious ministry, to enlist others in the 
same superficial work, and to make restraint, 
and the judgment of those who may not unite 
with their services, irksome and intolerable. 
Hence the efforts made to break down the 
good order and discipline relating to the ac- 
knowledgment of ministers, the appointment 
and duty of elders, and the regulating of their 
select meetings. These have no little self- 
confidence, and charge intolerance and lord- 
ing over the heritage, upon those who, in 
some measure of the discerning spirit that 
clothed the apostle, strive to know “not the 
speech of them which are puffed up, but the 
power.” 

The anointed minister of the gospel may 
rightly magnify his office ; while the sense of 
its inseparable responsibilities, and his own 
many frailties, and entire dependence on his 
Master for his gift, and power to exercise it 
aright, will keep him humble and teachable. 
The divinely gifted elder will always be in 
close sympathy with the truly baptized min- 
ister; travailing with him or her for the 
arising of divine life, rejoicing with him when 
it springs up, and united to him in the fel- 
lowship of suffering, when it is under oppres- 
sion. Both need to bear constantly in mind 
that the subtlety of evil in the human heart, 
if admitted or tampered with, acts upon them 
as upon others; and that from the positions 
they occupy, there may be increased danger 
of their attention being diverted from close 
self examination, and watchfulness over their 
own spiritual life. There is such a thing as 
a temptation to assume a sort of official piety, 
which may be supposed to adhere to the sta- 
tions; and that the one being engaged in 
promulgating the truths of the gospel, and 
the other in watching over, counselling and 
upholding the ministry, each is in itself a 
sufficient assurance of experiencing the ap- 
plication and efficacy of those truths for the 
salvation of the soul. 

There is another danger to which ministers 
who may have been rightly -called to and 
qualified for service, are exposed; especially 
those who are in the way of travelling about 
a great deal, and whose services may be 
longed for by almost every audience ; which 
is, falling into a formal habit of preaching, 
as though it was a stated duty connected with 
their relation to the church, and as though 
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their position and standing could, of them- 
selves, give sanction or life to what they utter. 
It is possible in this way to lose the gift, 
without hardly being aware of it. 

In every case, with both minister and elder, 
preservation is to be experienced by keeping 
near to the feet of their compassionate, omnis- 
cient Lord and Master; who sees all the snares 
set for their feet; who remembers that they are 
but dust, and gives grace to overcome in pro- 
portion to the subtlety and power of the 
temptation; and who is ever ready to keep 
them clothed with the armor of light, that 
so no weapon formed against them shall pros- 
per, and every tongue that shall rise in judg- 
ment they shall condemn. This is the heri- 
tage of the servants of the Lord, and their 
righteousness is of me, saith the Lord. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forricn.—The elections for members of Parliament 
have been attended with great excitement, and in many 
instances with rioting and violence. The result has 
been unfavorable to the Liberal party. The returns 
announced up to the 9th inst. showed that 91 Conser- 
vatives had been elected to seats formerly filled by 
Liberals, and that 27 Liberals had been chosen in place 
of Conservatives. It was no longer doubted that the 
latter would have control of the government. 

Gladstone will await the conclusion of the elections 
before deciding as to what course he and his colleagues 
will take. Some of the London papers, however, think 
it quite certain that the Gladstone ministry will resign 
before the new Parliament assembles. 

The success of the Conservatives is attributed to the 
division of the Liberal party in regard to female suf- 
frage, the education act and other measures, and the 
violent language sometimes used by the supporters of 
the workingmen’s candidates. 

On the 5th inst. a dispatch was received in London 
from Sir Garnet Wolseley, in which he says: “ All the 
white prisoners held by the Ashantees have been de- 
livered to me. The king accepts my terms for the ces- 
sation of hostilities, which he asked, and has agreed 
to pay an indemnity of £200,000. We halt for a few 
days thirty miles from Coomassie.” 

A London dispatch of the 9th says: So far in the 
Parliamentary election, 509 members have been chosen. 
Of this number 267 are Conservatives, and 242 Liberals 
and Home-rulers. 

London, 2d mo. 9th.—Consols 92. U.S. sixes, 1865, 
108%; new fives, 1023. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton 7$d.; Orleans, 8} a 8$d. 
Averaye California white wheat, 13s. 4d. a 13s. 8d. per 
100 lb. Red winter wheat, 12s. 3d. a 12s, 6d.; spring, 
11s. 10d. a 12s. 5d. 

The latest advices from Sumatra show that the Atch- 
enese chiefs still hold out, and are building forts in the 
interior. 

A great anti-Catholic meeting was held in Berlin on 
the 7th inst., and was attended by many persons of dis- 
tinction. A resolution was adopted thanking the peo- 
ple of England for their recent manifestation of sym- 
pathy for Germany in its contest with the papacy. 

The following particulars are given of the component 
elements of the newly elected German Parliament: Out 
of 392 members, there are 225 Ministerial Liberals and 
10 doubtful Liberals, or about 235 on whom the Govern- 
ment may rely for support. The opposition number 
157, consisting of 100 Ultramontanes, 10 Particularists, 
15 Poles and Danes, 10 Alsatians, 10 Conservatives and 
12 Socialists. 

Archbishop Ledochowski has been arrested and sent 
to Ostrow, in the province of Posen, where he will be 
imprisoned in accordance with the sentence of the court. 
The emperor has declined to intervene in the case, not- 
withstanding the great influences brought to bear in the 
archbishop’s favor. 

Thirty thousand unemployed workmen in Vienna 
have petitioned the government for relief. 

Buffet has been re-elected President of the French 
Assembly. 

ee hundred Communists remain in prison awaiting 
trial. 

The Budget Committee have voted to recommend an 
appropriation of $800,000 for repairing the damage 
done during the last days of the Commune to the public 
buildings of Paris, including the Tuilleries and Palais 
Royal. 

Intelligence has been received in Madrid of a severe 


engagement near Lerida, between the Republicans and|10-40 5 per cents, 1154. Superfine flour, $6 a $€ 


Carlists, in which the latter were defeated. The Car- 
lists were about opening the bombardment of Bilboa. 
The city is provisioned for two months, and the govern- 
ment will take measures for its relief. 

Gen. Sickles, U. S. Minister, has taken final leave of 
the Spanish government, and placed his Secretary in 
charge of the Legation. 

The cholera has appeared in Buenos Ayres. The 
insurrection in Entro Rio was not entirely ended. 
Some bands hold out in the interior. 

A special dispatch to the Daily News from St. Peters- 
burg, says Russia has refused to send goods to the Ex- 
hibition to be held in Philadelphia in 1876, alleging 
that it is a private undertaking. 

Mexican advices state that the revolution in Yucatan 
is gaining strength. The Indians have plundered and 
burned the town of Canatchel, in that State. Com- 
plaints are made that the merchants of Balize sell arms 
and ammunition to the Yucatan insurgents. 

The press complains of injury to Mexican interests 


State extra, $6.60 a $7 ; finer brands, $7.50 a $11. 
1 Chicago spring wheat, $1.60; No. 2 do., $1.55 a $ 
red western, $1.62 a $1.64; white Michigan, $ 
Jersey oats, 54 a 57} cts.; western, 6) a 63 cts. _ 
western mixed corn, 81 a 84 cts.; do. white, 85 
Jersey yellow, 80a 82 cts. Philadelphia.—Middl 
cotton, 16 a17 cts. Superfine flour, $5 a $5.50; ex 
$6 a $6.50; finer brands, +7 a $10.50. Red wheat, $ 
a $1.65; amber, $1.68 a $1.70; white, $1.85 a $1 
No. 1 spring, $1.60 a $1.72. Yellow corn, 76 a 7& 
Rye, 96 cts. Oats, 58 a 64 cts. Clover seed, 83 : 
cts. Lard, 9}a10cts. Sales of about 3000 beef ¢ 
at 74 a 8 cts. per lb. gross for extra; 6 a7 cts., for 
to good, and 4 a 5} cts. for common. Sheep sold 
a 74 cts. per lb. gross and hogs at $9.25 a $9.50 per 
Ib. net for corn fed. Receipts 5000 head. Chu 
No. 1 spring wheat, $1.24; No. 2 do., $1.19; 
do., $1.16. Corn, 57} cts. Oats, 42} cts. Spring bai 
$1.70 a $1.75. Lard, 9 cts. St. Louis.—No. 2s 
wheat, $1.224 cts.; No. 3 fall, $1.44. No.2 mixed 


caused by the introduction into foreign commerce of 59 cts, No. 2 oats, 47 cts. Cincinnati.—W heat, 


the new United States trade dollar. 

Judge Ramirez, of the Supreme Court, says Mexico 
is a Republic only in name, being in reality governed 
by a military despotism. 

A new company has been organized to lay a light 
cable from the coast of Great Britain to Halifax, by way 
of the Azores. The capital is £380,000, and the pro- 
spectus says it is the intention of the company to convey 
messages at the rate of one shilling per word. 

The insurgent refugees from Cartagena who have not 
been convicted of crime, have been released by the 
French authorities at Oran. Two of the leaders, Con- 
treras and Ferrey, refused to accept their discharge. 
Contreras is writing an account of the siege of Carta- 
gena. 

Venezuela journals of the 22d ult., contain a procla- 
mation of the President of the republic, inviting immi- 
gration, and offering facilities and assistance to immi- 
grants. 

Unitep Srarres.—There were 479 interments in 
New York city last week. 

The interments in Philadelphia numbered 306, in- 
cluding 106 children under two years of age. There 
were 80 deaths of consumption, 14 typhoid fever, 10 
scarlet fever, and 38 inflammation of the lungs. 

The War Department has prepared a statement in 
response to a resolution of the House of Representatives, 
showing that from April 12th, 1861, to August 20th, 
1866, during the late war, the disbursements by army 
paymasters were $1,094,500,000. The whole number 
of paymasters employed was 541. 

The industry of the State of Maine is reported to be 
prosperous and growing in importance. The total 
number of cotton factories in the State is 27, and the 
amount of production for the year 1873 $12,427,670. 
Five new companies are about to go into operation. 
There are 112 manufactories of boots and shoes, with a 
capital of $1,863,964. In the fisheries 861 vessels are 
employed, the total value of the product exceeding 
$800,000. The value of the leather tanned and curried 
was $3,187,300. There are 329 saw-mills which pro- 
duce lumber to the value of $5,184,445, the whole num- 
ber of saw-mills is 1109, and the total production about 
$10,000,000. Ship building has revived, and last year 
276 vessels were built, with a tonnage of 89,817, valued 
at $5,399,000. 

The last report of the American Iron and Steel Asso- 
ciation represents that branch of industry in a depressed 
condition. The recent commercial panic affected the 
iron interest in a greater degree than almost any other. 
Ata recent date one-third of the blast mills and two- 
thirds of the rail mills of the country were idle, the 
blast furnaces having 12,522 hands unemployed, and 
the rail mills 11,400 hands idle, and 10,150 working on 
half time. The rate of wages paid has also been greatly 
reduced. The building of railroads has for the present 
almost entirely ceased. * 

The national House of Representatives has passed a 
resolution, by a vote of 170 to 64, declaring it to be 
within the constitutional power of Congress by law so 
to regulate commerce among the States, as to protect 
that portion of our internal commerce which is among 
the several States from unjust or oppressive tolls, taxes, 
obstructions or other burdens, whether imposed by rail- 
road companies or by combinations thereof, or by other 
common carriers, and that the present condition and 
magnitude of the commerce among the States demand 
the prompt and wise exercise of those powers and 
duties. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 9th inst. New York.— American gold, 112. 
U.S, sixes, 1881, 1194; ditto, 5-20, 1868, 119}; ditto, 


a $1.50. Corn, 59 a 63 cts. Oats, 46 a 54 cts. 1 
97 a 99 cts. Baltimore—Red wheat, $1.50 a $: 
Western oats, 58 a 62 cts. 


WANTED. 
for benefit of boys of African and Indian ta 


Superintendent and Matron for Emlen Insti 
Farm in Bucks county, Pa.: a good practical fa 
and wife, a tidy managing housekeeper, both qual 
for the proper training of youth for usefulness on 
and a preparation for heaven. Address, 

Israel H. Johnson, No. 16 North Seventh § 
Thos. Stewardson, Jr., cor. Mill and Che 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 
1st mo. 27th, 1874. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee on Instru 
will be held on Seventh-day, the 21st instant, at 10 
in the Committee-room, Arch St. Meeting-house. 

CHARLES J. ALLEN 

Philada. 2d mo. 11th, 1874. l 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. - 


As the stations of Superintendent and Matron ¢ 
Institution are expected to be vacated at the close ¢ 
Winter Session, in the 4th month next, Friend 
may feel drawn to undertake the duties attach 
them, are requested to communicate thereon with ¢ 
of the following named members of the Committ 

Nathaniel N. Stokes, Cinnaminson Pos 
Burlington Co., N. J. 

Charles Evans, No. 702 Race St., Philadel 

Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, N. J. 

Rebecca 8, Allen, No. 335 S. Fifth St., Ph 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INI 

CHILDREN, TUNESASSA, NEW YORI 

A teacher of the school will be wanted at the 

mencement of the Spring term. Also a Friend 

as assistant matron. 

Application may be made to 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co. 

Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Phila 

Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P. O., 

Co., Pa. 

Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philad: 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INS 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philade 
Physician and Superintendent—JosuvA H. ¥ 
tnaton, M. D. ‘ 
Applications for the Admission of Patients 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the B 
Managers. 


Diep, at Wilmington, Del., 1st mo. 19th, 1 
the 27th year of her age, ExizABetx T., wife ¢ 
R. Bringhurst, and daughter of Joseph aud § 
Tatnall, a member of Wilmington Monthly } 
Her relatives and friends are comforted in th 
that her end was peace. : = 
, First month 26th, 1878, Sanam M., 
John M. Saunders, in the 53d year of her age, 
ber of Woodbury Monthly and Particular | 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINT 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


